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probably superior to that of contemporary Venice. In 1207 the govern-
ment orders 20 galleys to be built at home and 2 abroad; in 124$ the
order is for 40, and in 1282 for no less than 50 galleys. From the scanty
records of navies elsewhere, as for instance in England or in Naples, it
may be concluded that government ship-building in the thirteenth or
fourteenth century, backed as it was by the whole financial power of the
State, involved everywhere a great outlay of capital and a considerable
organisation of labour, though only the sustained and well-considered
naval policy of Venice could produce a continuous government industry
at all comparable with the ship-building industries of the modern world.
Like the building of ships, the building of castles, palaces, churches,
and monasteries was largely dependent on the resources of the State, or
on those of corporations no less durable and not always less wealthy. The
scale of building operations in the Middle Ages was certainly not small.
Unfortunately the organisation of medieval building is one of the most
obscure sections of economic history. For the centuries from which no
documentary evidence survives we are occasionally told, and can generally
assume, that there was some amount of compulsory service in all the
rougher work connected with building. The carrying dues, which peasants
so generally owed, were available for this purpose; and for castle-building
in conquered districts the subject population might be drawn upon.
Voluntary and unpaid labour on the fabric of churches and monasteries
is also not infrequently recorded. The slowness of the operations, in almost
all religious and in most civil buildings, put the industry as a whole into
a class distinct from that of the building of ships of war and of fortifica-
tions, in which time might be an object. In cathedral and other records,
from the thirteenth century onwards, the deliberate accumulation of
materials and the leisurely process of construction can sometimes be
traced. There can be no doubt that these instances are typical. Every
large foundation had its permanent staff of repairing masons and other
craftsmen, who served as a nucleus round which migratory workers might
be grouped when some great piece of building was undertaken. Owing
to the slowness of the work, it would not as a rule be necessary to call in
outsiders in very large numbers at any one time. Besides the ordinary
working mason or carpenter, experts were often summoned from great
distances. Such a man was Estienne de Bonnueil, mason, who went from
Paris to Upsala in 1287; or William of Hurle, master carpenter, who
worked for Edward III at Westminster, Windsor, and the Tower, and
whose consulting fee put a strain on the resources of Ely; or the German
masters, to secure whose advice Gian Galeazzo Visconti sent letters and
even embassies over the Alps, to such famous architectural centres as
Strasbourg, Cologne, and Prague. Sometimes these experts brought
trained subordinates. Estienne de Bonnueil had a band of "compagnons"
and "bacheliers." John of Gloucester and at least six "of his men" came
to cast the bells of Ely in 1341-2; Johann Nexemsperger of Graz brought